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SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS AND WHAT FATHER 
DAMIEN DID THERE. 


OME eighty years ago one of the Professors of Yale College, Boston, 
U.S., saw a brown boy sitting on the steps, who was crying bitterly. 
After some difficulty the Professor was made to understand that this lad, 
with two companions, had escaped from a great war in the Sandwich 
Islands—some five days’ sea journey from the other side of America,—and 
after many adventures, had made his way with them to the city of 
Boston. Much interested in the lad’s piteous story, his new friend 
determined to help him and his young friends, and so he had them 
clothed, fed and taught. 

Of all their studies, however, the Bible was the favourite, and presently 
it became the great desire of their hearts that they might learn the 
Christian faith and then return to their native islands to teach it to the 
people. Unfortunately one of the three lads died a year after he came to 
America, but the other two continued steadfast to their purpose and after 
some years’ training they started on their missionary enterprise (1820) 
accompanied by ten earnest men and women who volunteered to help. 
These faithful workers were assisted and fitted out by the Con- 
gregational Churches, and they set forth with the strong determination 
to sow the good seed though their eyes might, perhaps, never behold the 
day of harvest. 

How thankful must they have been when, after a long and wearisome 
journey, they came in sight of the beautiful group of islands. ‘‘ How lovely 
the sea is can scarcely be told,’’ Mr. Clifford writes, when referring to his 
first glimpse. ‘‘ One puts one’s hand in, and all around it is the softest 
and most brilliant blue ; below are growths of pure white coral, and among 
them swim fishes as brilliant as paroquets. Some are yellow like canaries, 
some are gorgeous orange or bright red. Groves of cocoa-nut trees rise 
from the water’s edge. The gardens are rich with roses, lilies, myrtles, 
and other flowers.”’ But as the boat neared the shore the travellers began 
to ask themselves, ‘‘ How will the people receive us? Will they be 
friendly or will they fall upon us in anger and destroy us before we can 
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begin our work? For unfortunately since Captain Cook had discovered 
these islands, white men had found their way to the shores and had 
brought curses instead of blessings—giving the people a taste for strong 
drinks, dealing with them unfairly and importing many new and fatal 
diseases. Of a truth, therefore, the white man’s arrival might not be 
regarded with favour! After a discussion it was decided that one of the 
two natives should land first and see what kind of a welcome they might 
expect. This was done, and to the delight of the missionaries the man 
was soon seen running back to the shore. ‘‘ Good News” he shouted. 
‘‘There have been great doings. The war is over. The temples are 
destroyed and the images are burnt.’’ And indeed, the visit could not have 
been better timed ; for the people had been delivered by their late king from 
the degraded religious system that had, till then, existed on the islands, 
and were now in a measure prepared to accept the purer teachings of Jesus. 

What was the central idea of the old religion, then? To understand 
this you must know something more of the nature of the Sandwich 
Islands. This group consisted once upon a time of a series of volcanoes, 
and although these are now mostly extinct, some still remain. Close by 
one of them is a lake of liquid flame, the burning lava, like waves of fire, 
running with a steady flow at the rate of over three miles an hour, and 
then, entering a wide abyss, they fall at length into the sea. In the 
midst of the lake the red stream spouts upwards like a fiery fountain, to a 
height of twenty to seventy feet ; while for miles around solid blackish lava 
1s strewn about, twisted in all sorts of weird shapes, suggestive of crocodiles, 
serpents and other strange creatures. If you try to imagine such a 
scene you will not be astonished to hear that the simple inhabitants believed 
that the terrible lake was the abode of a mighty goddess—Pelle by name 
—and that the fiery fountain was the sign of her presence. How to win 
her favour, how to avoid her wrath, these were the constant aims of their 
whole religious exercises. And so grew up the laws of Taboo—that is, laws 
tabooing, or forbidding, all kinds of innocent actions as being insulting 
to the goddess. Did a woman eat a cocoa-nut or a banana she would 
be put to death, for these and many other foods were only to be offered to 
idols. Did a man make a noise at prayer time, or even did he allow the 
shadow of his chieftain to fall upon him he, too, must suffer death. The 
late king, as we have said, broke down many of these laws and had even 
sat down to dinner with his wives, a signal insult to the great goddess in 
the eyes of the people. 

All this prepared the way for the teachings of the missionaries, and 
they found their task an easier one than they had feared it would be. 
One of their first converts was a princggs, one of royal presence too, for 
she was more than six feet high. On becoming a Christian she wondered 
how she could best prove to the people that the goddess Pelle did not 
exist. Gathering the inhabitants together by the side of the lake 
with its fiery fountain spouting in the centre, she took up a handful 
of sacred berries, and flung them in, crying, ‘‘ Thus Oh Goddess, I 
defy thee! If thou dost exist, come now and avenge this insult I offer 
thee!” Then she waited, and the people shuddered for they thought 
‘Surely Pelle will send fire and burn our princess.” But nothing 
happened ; no judgment befel the speaker ; the people lost their faith in 
the existence of the goddess, and it is said that one-third of the population 
became Christian in consequence of this bold action, 
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Leprosy! when we hear the word our thoughts are carried straightway 
to the pages of our Bibles and we think of Naaman or of the lepers who 
came to Jesus, but we do not associate this disease with our homes in 
England. And yet at one time we had no less than 150 hospitals here 
for the treatment of leprosy alone. Ah perhaps so! but that was a long 
time back ; no one hears of leprosy to-day, we think to ourselves. Not 
so fast! for though here it has happily almost died out, yet elsewhere it 
still has terrible power. In part of our English Empire, in India for 
instance, leprosy counts its victims by thousands. 

There appear to be three special forms of this fearful disease. 

1. That where the skin becomes scaly and of a dazzling whiteness, like 
that of Naaman the Syrian. 

2. That where all sensation in a limb is lost. It is said that someone, 
thinking he smelt roasting going on, went into the next room to see what 
it was and, to his horror, found that a poor leper who had gone to sleep 
near the fire, had let his leg fall into it and it was burning away without 
even his waking up! Such an instance as this ought to remind us of the 
beneficent use of pain, warning us that there is something wrong which we 
must try to set right; acting truly asa good angel, though in asad disguise! 

3. The leprosy where boils and swellings cover the body, both flesh and 
bone being attacked by a kind of rotting process. 

It is not exactly understood how this disease is caught, but it is well 
known that it spreads very rapidly and that the only way of preventing 
this is to separate the lepers entirely from other people. 

Now about twenty years ago the governors of the Sandwich Islands 
were horrified to find that leprosy was attacking a great number of the 
inhabitants, and they therefore determined to separate them by sending 
those so afflicted to an island near, called Molokai. Molokai is a very 
curiously formed island, being in shape like a willow leaf and lying like a 
wedge upon the sea. ‘That is to say, on its south side the land lies low, 
but it slopes gradually upwards until to near the north end, where it is 
1500 feet high, and from this height it falls suddenly to a low level again. 
It is on this last piece that the leper settlements have been made, which, 
bounded on three sides by a rocky beach and stormy sea and on the 
other by cliffs 1500 feet high, are quite shut off from the external world 
except when a boat brings supplies, or another batch of ill-fated sufferers. 

What a terrible thing it must have been for these poor people who 
were thus left, deserted and cut off from intercourse with their fellow- 
creatures! How bitter the partings of husband and wife, of mothers and 
children, having the knowledge that never again could they return to their 
old homes, that henceforth their only associates would be men and women, 
disfigured outcasts like themselves. The pain was not so very great, as 
a rule, but the future meant life without hope—the saddest of all evils to 
bear—for leprosy is, as yet, incurable. No wonder then that, left to 
themselves, they gave way to drunkenness and all kinds of evil; no wonder 
that after a short time, the settlement was called a living graveyard. 
But help came at last. The Roman Catholic Church had by this time 
founded a mission in the South Sea Islands, and one day the bishop 
described the sad state of the Leper Island and expressed a longing that 
somehow it might be made better. Then a young Belgian missionary, 
Joseph Damien by name, rose up and said ‘‘ Two new priests have just 
arrived ; let one of them take my place and I will goto the lepers.’’ And 
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what did this going to the lepers mean? It meant separation from all 
healthy intercourse, it meant a continual struggle with evil surroundings, it 
meant a toilsome life and a leper’s death, for it was almost impossible to 
escape contagion, Yes, it meant allthis, but Father Damien was content 
to spend and be spent in the loving work of helping his fellow-creatures ! 

So it came about that in 1873, Joseph Damien, then 33 years of age, 
landed in Molokai and commenced his noble work. The accounts of the 
island had not been exaggerated, and the question seemed difficult to 
answer as to where the reformation should begin. But this was soon 
settled. There was no pure water near at hand. There was a lake at 
some little distance, but leprosy—like many other diseases—saps man’s 
energy and the people would not give themselves the trouble of getting it. 
With the help of the Government, however, Father Damien had pipes 
laid down, himself directing and working harder than any of the others, 
and soon the pure water was brought into their midst. The next foe he 
attacked was drunkenness, and here he met with much opposition, as may 
well be imagined ; but, at last, by long and persistent efforts the making 
of the poisonous spirit was stopped, and the temptation thus removed. 
After ten years’ patient work in Molokai, now aided by a few noble men 
and women who, following Damien’s example, had devoted themselves 
also to the same work, the whole aspect of the place was changed; law 
and order prevailed and life was made bearable. But it was long before 
all this loving service was really appreciated ; indeed the lepers were often 
angry at the curtailment of their amusements, as they were apt to consider 
these restrictions to be, and for some years they do not seem to have 
realised at all fully, the good Father’s wonderful devotion to their cause. 

But six years ago an event occurred which made them see what risk 
Father Damien had run for their sake. One day, having put his foot 
into a pail of water, he touched the water with his hand and found it 
scalding hot. But his foot had not felt the heat. What could be the 
meaning of this want of sensation? Then the terrible suspicion forced 
itself upon him! ‘Has the dread disease fallen upon me?”’ Alas! it was 
so; constantly breathing the disease-laden atmosphere, nursing and 
tending the sick, the only wonder is that he escaped so long! Gradually 
the disease developed in its two worst forms, and the people at length 
began to realise what their friend had borne for them. For six years he 
lingered on, faithful to his work until the last; then, in the spring of this 
year, this true hero-life on earth was finished. 

His life was finished ? Scarcely that, for being dead he yet speaketh 
to us all of the blessing that attends faithful service, of the divine beauty 
of self-renunciation. 


Alike are life and death, Were a star quenched on high, 
When life in death survives, For ages would its light, 

And the now interrupted breath Still travelling downward from the sky, 
Inspires a thousand lives. Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 


Upon the paths of men.—Longfellow. Auxrr Amy 


Nors.—The above account is taken from Mr. E. Clifford's papers in the Nineteenth Century, 
and from an address on Father Damien delivered at Toynbee Hall. 
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A PLEA FOR BANDS OF MERCY. 


a this year’s report of the Sunday School Association, among the 
comments on statistics, occurs this remark :— 

‘Teachers and superintendents, who attempt nothing for their 
scholars during the week evenings, have failed to take advantage of their 
opportunities for doing good, and gaining a helpful influence over the 
children.”’ 

Among institutions established for this purpose, there is one in whose 
favour a paper has never appeared in these pages, but which from its 
intrinsic merits as a most useful agency for social and moral improve- 
ment undoubtedly deserves notice, namely, the Band of Mercy. 

The object of a Band of Mercy is to teach and encourage the kind 
and merciful treatment of animals. Members sign a sort of pledge on 
joining which runs to this effect: ‘‘We agree to be kind to animals, and 
to do all in our power to protect them from cruelty, and to promote their 
humane treatment.”’ To inculcate principles of mercy and kindness to 
our dumb companions will of course be admitted by all to be a good and 
desirable thing; but let us for a moment consider the sources and causes 
of the cruelty we wish to counteract. 

It may be said to spring from three causes. First. There is that 
worst form of all, Brutality, which is seen in that inhuman treatment of 
animals where men seem to forget their true humanity; and for which 
the stern arm of the law appears at present to be the only corrective. 

Secondly. Seljishness, either real, as in the case of those who would 
simply for their own profit or pleasure make one horse do the work of two, 
heedless of the poor animal’s sufferings ; or the selfishness may be un- 
conscious, such as keeping larks or other native birds, not born in 
captivity, in the dark streets or alleys of a city, far away from their native 
green fields and sunny skies. 

On this subject we may well learn a lesson from the followers of 
Buddha. At one of their yearly festivals they enter the towns and collect 
all the caged birds, then taking them to the city gates, the cage doors are 
opened, and, rejoicing at being able to use their wings again in the fresh 
air, the little prisoners have that liberty restored to them with which they 
were endowed by nature ; and this is done before the Buddhist goes him- 
self to his religious observances. 5 

Thirdly. Jgnorance. This is perhaps the special cause with children ; 
their ill-treatment of the poor cats, dogs, and other animals which come 
in their way, often arises from pure want of thought and knowledge of 
the sensibility to pain of these dumb creatures. And here is where the 
Band of Mercy steps in, for by dwelling on their sagacity and other 
noble qualities, no less than by teaching the wonderful way in which 
every living thing is formed, from the tiny insect up to the great elephant, 
admiration and love take the place of heedlessness and ignorance; and 
so instead of being the tormentors, the members of these Bands become 
the champions of the weak and the oppressed all through life. 

It is not the present only that we have to think of, but the future also ; 
for the children of to-day will be the men and women of to-morrow ; and 
by teaching them to be merciful, we ensure a better example and training 
for the next generation. By beginning thus at the bottom of the ladder 
we may influence and overcome in time the other possible causes of 
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cruelty enumerated. To destroy any social ill, the only way is to go to 
the root, and substitute good for bad soil. 

' By establishing a Band of Mercy, we not only benefit the animal 
creation, we also ennoble the children themselves. By teaching them to 
be kind and considerate to their dumb companions, we also make them 
more tender-hearted, thoughtful, and unselfish, and to have more self- 
control. And are not those who are good and kind to animals, asa rule, 
the ones who show most practical love for their fellow-men? To whom 
would we most confidently go for succour, sympathy, or advice? Surely 
to those who are ever ready to protect and befriend the weak and helpless, 
whose hearts are tender and kind ! 

Believing as we do in the capacity for goodness which exists in man, 
by thus trying to instil humane feelings, we may help to break down the 
barrier which has unfortunately grown up between the meaning of human 
and humane ; to be humane is really only to be truly human. Thetruth 
that ‘‘ Mercy is twice blessed,’’ is equally applicable here, as well as ina 
higher connection ; for the grateful affection and faithful attachment with 
which dumb creatures respond to kindness, is indeed a full and hearty 
recompense for it ; and surely their trust in us, their love for us, ought to 
make our lives all the brighter. 

Endowed with reason though he be, man can learn from the single- 
hearted devotedness and gratitude of animals many a noble lesson. As 
an institution therefore whose aim is to improve and uplift the mind and 
heart surely it ought to commend itself to us, as Sunday school teachers. 
For whatever tends to mould the characters of the children into a better 
and higher life, assuredly comes within our sphere of work, and should be 
welcomed as an important ally for good on the week-day, so as to 
strengthen the influence we wish to exert on the Sunday. 

There are Bands of Mercy already existing, and doing good and use- 
ful work in connection with nineteen or twenty of our Sunday schools in 
different parts of the country. But this is surely a very small total, con- 
sidering the number of our schools. And this brings me to the practical 
part of the matter, namely, how to start a Band. 

It is usual and advisable for all Bands of Mercy to be affiliated with the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for mutual bene- 
fit, not that they pay any subscription to the Society, or receive on the other 
hand any grant trom it, but naturally any co-operation in their beneficent 
work is hailed with pleasure by the central organisation, and in return 
the Bands are supplied with all their needful books, cards of membership, 
&c., at cost price; the Secretary being always ready to furnish any 
information that is required. Any teachers who may contemplate the 
formation of a Band, cannot do better than apply to 105, Jermyn St., W., 
for a little book entitled, ‘‘ Information respecting Bands of Mercy,” and 
for specimen publications, which will be found to possess the two recom- 
mendations of attractiveness and cheapness. ‘The card of membership is 
a very pretty one, chaste and appropriate in design, and sure to find 
favour with young folks, While the ‘‘ Band of Mercy Songs,” fortunately 
free from the ‘‘ orthodoxy ”’ prevailing in so many temperance melodies, 
are great favourites, and wedded to bright and simple tunes, form pleasant 
breaks in the evening’s proceedings, which generally run on much the 
same lines as Band of Hope meetings. 

And here let it be said that these two should not in any way clash the 
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one with the other ; they are twin agencies for good, and should work in 
harmonious sympathy. In some places they are amalgamated, but this 
is a matter in which individuals must judge for themselves, there being 
considerations for and against the union. 

One recommendation that Band of Mercy meetings possess is the 
great variety which may be most legitimately introduced into them. 
Lecturettes on the numberless themes which are all included under the 
head of the animal creation. Anecdotes of the sagacity of our dumb 
companions, competitions among the members for Prize Essays on suit- 
able subjects, can be well interspersed with the recitations, songs, 
instrumental music, and speeches usual to such occasions. Whatever 
may be the subject under consideration, a congenial little song will be 
almost sure to be found in the collection. 

The little monthly publication, ‘‘ The Band of Mercy ”’ (price 4d.), is 
often taken in by members, or, if the funds permit, may be given as a 
reward to those who take part in the proceedings, and thus prove an 
incentive to the children to do their best. Other small works emanating 
from the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals may 
also be of service, either to speakers, or as prizes. 

As to the practical good resulting from a Band of Mercy, as shown 
by the conduct of the members themselves, and their influence over others, 
instances are constantly occurring. 

With these facts before them, Unitarian Sunday School Teachers 
should be true to the character which their churches have always main- 
tained for encouraging and supporting every movement calculated to 
promote the common weal. Let us remember how in this case ‘‘ we plead 
for those who cannot plead for themselves ;”’ let us be assured that the 
more firmly the principles animating a Band of Mercy are implanted in 
the hearts of children, the nearer do they come to the spirit of Jesus when 
he said: ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.”’ 

M. M. 


LESSONS FOR SUNDAY CLASSES. 
I._Fidelity in Friendship and in Love. 


READINGS FROM THE BIBLE.—Jonathan’s love for David, J Sam. 
Xvill. I-4, Xix. I-7, XX., Xxili. 16-18, xxxi. 1-6; JJ Sam. i. 23-27. Ruth’s 
love for Naomi, Ruth i. The women who stood with John at the foot of 
the cross, Fohn xix. 25-27. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SuBJEcT.—Find verses in Proverbs dealing — 
with friendship. Whom does Jesus call his friends ? 


ERE is an old Greek legend which tells of the faithful love of a wife 

for her absent husband Ulysses. He was fond of adventure and 

travel, but of this I will not relate as we have more to do with his wife 
Penelope who remained at home mourning for him, and trying hard to 
escape from the persecution of several suitors who sought to marry her. 
To prevent their troublesome advances she thought of a scheme and told 
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who, in the year 1713, gave it up to England. The inhabitants did not 
like the change of government and some time after, when war broke out 
between the aad and English in Canada, the Acadians were accused 
of taking the part of their esi governors. Whether the accusation 
was true or not has never been explained, but the British Government 
ordered them to be removed and dispersed through other colonies far from 
their own land. 

In a little village dwelt a farmer with his only child Evangeline. She 
was a fair and gentle maiden, much beloved by the neighbours for her 
tenderness to the poor and aged and for her constant kindness to them 
all. At the time the story begins she was engaged to be married to 
Gabriel, the son of Basil the blacksmith. Everything was going on very 
happily and they were on the eve of being married when suddenly the 
astounding news came that these quiet, happy villagers were to leave their 
homes and wander in other lands as a punishment for not conforming to 
the British rule. 

As may be imagined the inhabitants protested against such a cruel 
edict and a tumult ensued between them and the soldiery. But it was of 
no avail; they were turned out of their homes and conveyed to the boats 
lying ready to take them to other lands. 


‘‘ And in the confusion 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw their 
children 
Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties, 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 
While in despair on the the shore Evangeline stood with her father,” 


Yes! For many long, weary years were Evangeline and her lover 
separated. Her poor old father watching the sad scene and feeling his 
happiness and interest in life gone for ever was suddenly stricken with 
death and lay motionless on the sea-shore. Thus did Evangeline find 
herself within a few hours berett of lover, home, and father. Only one, 

ood, staunch old friend remained to her,—the Catholic priest, Father 

elician, who had taught her and Gabriel in their childhood and who was 
to have married them shortly. 

Many years passed away, years during which Evangeline, the priest 
and other aplees exiles went wandering about in distant unknown cities, 
making what homes they could and several dying of despair, never seeing 
the friends and relations again from whom they had been separated. 
Sometimes Evangeline would meet with those who had seen Gabriel and 
his father and all told a different tale. First he was gone to the west, 
then he was in the south; why should she trouble about him longer, when 
there were others willing to marry her? But her true heart made her set 
forth again with renewed patience and spirit, only to meet with fresh 
disappointment. ; ; 

Race fate placed the lovers near together but they did not know it. 
Evangeline with some of her friends were being rowed down one of the 
large American rivers; one night the boatmen put in among some shady 
islands until the morrow, and while Evangeline was sleeping another boat 
sped by them, not noticing the crew who were resting among the reeds 
and willows on the opposite shore. At the helm sat a youth with sad and 
pensive brow, little imagining that his true love was so near him, for it 
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was Gabriel on his way to the north, ‘‘ weary with waiting, unhappy and 
restless.” When Evangeline awoke, she told Father Felician that some- 
thing seemed to tell hér Gabriel was near. The good priest bade her be 
of good cheer, for they were travelling towards a land where, perhaps, 
they might find him. ‘ 

Soon after this they came upon a peaceful homestead in a pretty 
garden ; a herdsman, who had just been blowing his horn for the cattle 
was turning to go into his house. Great was his amazement when he 
espied the priest and Evangeline approaching. Warm and hearty was 
the welcome from Basil the blacksmith, the father of Gabriel and endless 
the questions and answers that ensued. But a shadow came over 
Evangeline’s face when Basil told her Gabriel had that very morning 
started for the prairies and he wondered they had not met. The black- 
smith had been successful in his exile, he had become a wealthy herdsman 
and invited all the neighbours to come in and make merry with his old 
friends. Some were Acadians who had known Evangeline and the 
priest. Anyhow she felt happy, feeling that now they should overtake 
Gabriel, who, from his father’s account, was always fretting and thinking 
of her, until he had become quite depressed. Next morning she with a 
light heart set out with Basil and travelled many days without finding a 
trace of the wanderer. Weary and worn they put up at a little inn only 
to learn from the landlord that Gabriel had started the day before for the 

rairies. 

: Day after day they pursued him, but in vain, and indeed it would 
take too long to tell you of all the sufferings and disappointments this 
poor, faithful girl endured in her search for her lover. The sad years 
glided on, and Evangeline as a Sister of Mercy wandered about in peace- 
ful mission-stations, in secluded villages, in busy cities, in camps and 
battle-fields, but always patient, always sweet and good to the poor and 
never forgetting Gabriel. 

It came to pass that a pestilence fell upon a city in which Evangeline 
was staying. She nursed at the hospital into which several patients were 
brought every day. One Sabbath morning in summer as she was 
attending to them something within her said, ‘‘ At length thy trials are 
ended.”’ As she looked around the room she was struck speechless by 
the sight of an old man evidently dying of fever, and there escaped from 
her lips such a terrible cry of anguish that the sick rose startled trom their 
pillows andthe poor old man heard it with his dying ears. Next moment 
he heard her gentle voice calling his name. Then a vision of his youth 
came back to him of Evangeline when he had loved her in the sweet 
peaceful Acadian village, and lo! after all these years she knelt by his 
dying bed. 

“Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 
Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into darkness, 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement, 
All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing : 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience. 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, “ Father, I thank Thee!” 


AcGcNnes BARTRAM, 
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THE TEACHING OF FESUS ILLUSTRATED FROM HIS LIFL, 


N J Sam. av, 14-23 we have one account of the first introduction of 
David to King Saul, viz., when Saul was troubled with an evil spirit, 

and David was summoned as a skilful musician whose playing on the 
would soothe and quiet the distracted king. Now be it observed 

that this evil spirit is spoken of as a “spirit from the Lorn,” 2.¢., from 
Vahweli, or a ‘ spirit from God.” ‘This is quite in accordance with the 
strict feeling of early Judaism which made Yahweh, the God of Israel, 
the one sole cause of everything, good or bad, which affected his people 
Israel. “This continued to be the feeling during many centuries down to the 
close of the Babylonian a rd while aa a beating its way towards 
true monotheism, and finally appears in the strong expression used by the 
later Isaiah: “ | am the Loxrp, and there is none else; beside me there 
isno God. . . . I form the light, and create darkness; | make peace 
and create evil; | am the Loxp that doeth all these things. Peale 


xlv. 5, 7. 

ut the release from Babylon brought the Jews into close and long- 
continued contact with the Persian religion, which was a Dualism, main- 
taining the existence of a God and a Devil, very nearly equal in power, 
and each of them having a vast hierarchy of subordinate spirits, z.¢., 
angels and demons, employed in their service. During the centuries when 
the Jews were living under Persian supremacy much of this Dualism 
passed into their own belief, greatly modifying their earlier Mono- 
theism. A striking instance of this exists in the Old Testament. The 
Second Book of Samuel (xxiv. 1) tells us that the Lory moved David to 
number Israel and Judah, and then sent the pestilence as a punishment 
for this numbering. The First Book of Chronicles (xxi. 1), written much 
later, gives another account of the same event, and says it was not the 
Lozp, but Satan, who moved David to commit the sin. This well illus- 
trates the changed view according to which Satan came to be regarded as 
the direct author of all evil, physical and moral. 

At the time when Jesus was preaching in Galilee, this belief in Satan 
and his host of demons had attained gigantic proportions, and was 
naturally connected with the idolatries of surrounding nations, so that 
Beelzebub, 2 Phoenician Deity, was commonly spoken of as the Prince of 
the demons, while the name Satan, | think, rather represented the abstract 
power of evil. But the point we have specially to note now is the belief 
that these demons could enter into the human body, and overcome the 
human spirit, so as to use that body as their home, and all its faculties as 
their instrument. Men probably began by ascribing all illness to the 
influence of an evil spirit, and from this it was easy to pass on to the 
further belief that this illness, with its accompanying fever or weakness 
or other disturbance of the natural bodily functions, was caused by the 
actual presence or indwelling of the demon. Such a belief would specially 
be connected with forms of insanity, and here it would be both cause and 
effect. The sufferer generally does lose the sense of his own identity and 
fancies himself to be someone else, and appears to bystanders to be at the 
eee Nees Rone And this is — a case where a false 
theological belief would greatly aggravate the disease, Insanity, like 
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other forms of disease, may come on gradually, and may often be cured ; 
but nothing could be more sure to drive a man completely ‘‘out of his 
mind” than this belief that he could be ‘‘ taken possession of’ by an 
evil spirit. 

Such being the prevailing belief about the disease, there were corres- 
ponding attempts, equally superstitious, about the way to exorcise or drive 
out these evil spirits. Josephus tells us what were the common practices 
in his day, which were all of a magical nature ; there were certain spells 
and conjurations, supposed to have been handed down from king Solomon, 
which the demons would sometimes obey ; there was a wonderful plant 
with a flame-coloured root which was said to exercise a powerful control, 
but woe to the unhappy man who attempted to gather this root without 
having first performed certain mystic ceremonies! A public exhibition 
of the casting out of a demon was once made before the Roman Emperor, 
Vespasian, when a Jewish exorcist professed to draw the demon out 
through the man’s nostrils by means of a ring, and commanded it to 
knock over a vessel of water on its way out, so that all might see that it 
really did come out of the man, the whole thing obviously being what we 
should call a conjuring trick. In short, exorcism was practised as a 
regular profession among the Jews, and to this Jesus refers in his question 
‘‘By whom do your children cast them out ?”’ in Maf#. xii. 27. 

In the Synoptic Gospels we have many general statements that Jesus 
cast out evil spirits, besides detailed accounts of one or two very interest- 
ing cases. In Mark v. 1-20, we have a well marked case of insanity. 
The man says his name is ‘‘ Legion,’’ and believes that he is possessed 
by a whole host of demons ; he lives among the tombs and the mountains, 
has often broken the chains with which he has been bound, and in the 
raging of his insanity he seeks relief by crying out and cutting himself 
with sharp stones. The only difficulty connected with this passage is 
that which concerns the destruction of the swine; and, in the name alike 
of Christianity and commonsense, we may protest that it is time that this 
difficulty should be reduced to its proper size. It is extraordinary the 
fascination which this destruction has on some minds; year after year 
there is a picture in the Royal Academy showing a black torrent of pigs 
rushing down a steep place into the sea; and good artists may be sup- 
posed to choose this subject because the pictures find a ready sale. How 
can we explain what happened? We answer by another question: Why 
should we be expected to explain it? Perhaps the madman chased the 
pigs in the last paroxysm of his insanity! Perhaps it was a mere coin- 
cidence that there was this stampede of the herd somewhere about the 
same time as Jesus dealt with the madman, suggesting to all beholders 
that the demons came out of the man and went into these suicidal swine. 
We need not doubt that the incident happened, or that the inhabitants, 
who had lost some valuable pigs and had in exchange only a man restored 
to his right mind, would thereupon beseech Jesus to depart. From a 
business point of view the transaction was a serious loss, and many people. 
would act in the same way to-day. But does all this belong to religion, 
is a belief in the accuracy of the report essential to true Christianity, and 
part of a saving faith? Let us have the courage to firmly answer, No. 

When, however, we regard the story under the light of modern 
criticism, it is full of instruction in reference to the real work of Jesus. It 
is not in the least improbable that he did restore the man to his right 
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mind, though we do not learn whether the cure was permanent, and only 
know that the man, even when restored, was not allowed by Jesus to 
accompany him as a constant follower. But the cure, so far as we learn 
anything about it, is in full accordance with the modern treatment of 
insanity. We know now that chains and whips are no good; what is 
effective, is kindness and calm authority. What is equally important— 
and this is a point that everyone should know—is to humour such 
patients, and never directly cross the insane on the point on which they 
are insane. We have traces of all this in the Gospel narratives. If the 
man was allowed to believe that the demons had gone out of him into these 
demented swine, that of itself would go a long way towards effecting his 
cure. Essentially, no doubt, his recovery was due to the conviction that 
this great prophet, Jesus of Nazareth, wielded a divine control over evil 
spirits. When Jesus spoke as one having authority, and said, ‘‘ Come 
forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man; and the man believed that 
this command was given by one who had prophetic power, this of itself 
would calm his unquiet mind with a great awe; and then, this unwonted 
peace in his soul would be to him evidence that the evil spirit had indeed 
come forth, he would feel that he had recovered his right mind, that the 
Lord had had mercy upon him and done great things for him. Just as 
people have been driven mad by the belief in hell-fire, and restored to 
their right mind by being shown that eternal torment is a blasphemous 
libel on the character of God, so may it have been with many madmen 
in Galilee. Beginning with some slight mental derangement, the result, 
maybe, of a sinful want of self-control, they would be driven completely 
out of their minds by the belief that they were possessed by demons; and 
they were restored to their right mind by the belief that one stronger than 
Satan had driven out these unclean spirits. 

And Jesus himself, did he believe in his own power to cast out demons ? 
Why should we hesitate to admit this? Scientifically, we should use 
other language now to describe both the disease and the cure. But that 
Jesus acted in perfect good faith, and believed that he was doing what all 
his countrymen believed he was doing, we need not for a moment doubt ; 
and any other supposition would destroy the beautiful simplicity and 
straightforwardness with which he always acted. But, observe this, Jesus 
never made use of any magical formula or incantation or spells. He 
simply spoke as one having authority ; and it appeared that his command 
‘©Come forth’’ was obeyed. It is this which so amazed the people, as is 
vividly shown in Mark i. 21-28. They would not have been astonished 
at exorcism by charms or spells; but this power to cure by rebuke made 
them question among themselves, saying, ‘‘ What is this? A new 
teaching !’’ We know how wickedly and cruelly some of his enemies 
answered that Jesus cast out demons through Beelzebub, a slander which 
wounded Jesus to the quick, but we can better understand the ‘‘ new 
teaching.” It was just his commanding personality, with its majestic 
confidence founded on the conviction of having a Gospel to preach, the 
Gospel of a Father’s love and care, which caused the word of Jesus to 
exercise so profound an influence. 

This last point may be further illustrated from the story we find in 
Matt. ix. 14-29. The father of the poor epileptic boy is exhorted to have 
faith, and assured that all things are possible to him that believeth, 
Believeth what? Have faith in whom? It has been customary to 
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teach that Jesus wanted his hearers to believe and have faith in himself, 
but nothing of the kind is really to be found here. It was faith in the 
Heavenly Father that Jesus taught, it was the belief that God is the 
loving, watchful Providence by whom the very hairs of our head are 
numbered, without whom not even a sparrow falleth to the ground. Itis 
the God who feeds the ravens and clothes the lilies of the field in whom 
Jesus wanted his disciples to have faith, assuring them that God will 
clothe them, and that they are of more value than many sparrows. This 
is the very heart of the gospel of faith preached by Jesus. Now bring 
Jesus face to face with this distressed human father, who is steeped in the 
conviction that a demon has got possession of his son ; can we not clearly 
understand the nature of the message Jesus would speak? He would 
assure the man that God is stronger than the Devil, that he might trust 
God’s love and God’s care even for his poor afflicted child. The love of 
the human father for his son would be appealed to as ground for con- 
fidence in the infinitely greater love of the Heavenly Father for all His 
children on earth; and so the Gospel of faith would bring home comfort 
and peace. We are not told whether the child was permanently cured. 
Perhaps the trouble returned ; and the father, like St. Paul, besought the 
Lord in vain that the thorn might be removed. Still, if this were so, he 
would find, like St. Paul, that all things are possible to him that believeth, 
that the grace of God is sufficient to enable us to bear our trials, and still 
to trust the divine mercy and loving kindness and the final triumph of good 
over every form of evil. Ser 

Let no one think that I am trying to ‘explain away’”’ the miracles. 
Miracles cannot be explained away. They must be fairly met and fully 
considered ; and the general consideration of them falls under two heads ; 
one, a question of religious philosophy, the other, a question of testimony. 
Into neither of these have we time to enter now; we simply take what we 
can well believe apart from these deeper questions. Lightened of their 
miraculous load, these accounts of how Jesus healed the sick and cast out 
demons affords a beautiful side-light on his character and the scope of 
his activity. But the point to which this brings us round is this, that, as 
he himself said so impressively, he is the physician, not of the body, but 
the soul. He uses the language of healing to describe the conquest of 
sin and the purification of the heart ; the prodigal son is even spoken of 
as one who was dead and is alive again. Jesus passes right behind all 
the popular conceptions of his day concerning unrighteousness and its 
punishment by disease and demoniacal possession, and recognises the two 
great powers of God and Satan, of good and evil, and then proclaims and 
acts upon his Gospel that God is stronger than Satan, that love can 
conquer hate, and that where there is faith in the divine love and mercy, 
God will sufter no child to remain in Satan’s power, for ‘‘to him that 
believeth all things are possible.’’ 

There is a practical lesson we may all draw from what we have seen 
of the conduct of Jesus in the presence of disease, bodily and mental. 
We cannot work miracles, but sometimes we may be able to work wonders 
in the sick-room, through the natural influence of the mind on the body 
and the power of a cheerful, trustful spirit to drive out the spirit of 
repining and morbid exaggeration. Moreover, when we see how much 
the state of our bodies depends on the state of our minds, and know how 
much the state of our minds depends on the’spiritual communion we hold 
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with God, then we begin to understand the true function of prayer in 
relation to health and illness. Feeling ourselves children of a Heavenly 
Father, it will be natural to us to ‘‘ speak as a child’? to Him when we 
are in distress on our own account or on account of our friends, and 
because there is in these matters so much that we know but ‘‘in part,’’ 
we shall be the better able to speak freely and trustfully, and so be healed 
by the faith which can cast out the worst of all evil spirits. 
H. SHaen SOtty, 
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VIII.—By the Sea-side (Continued), 


M Y dear boys and girls,—Before we go down to the rocks, which are 

being left quite bare by the ebbing tide, I want to explain to you 
that the rising and falling of the water which occurs twice daily, is caused 
by the action of the moon and the sun on the earth. When the water 
rises it is called the flowing tide, and when it falls, the ebbing tide. When 
the moon is full, and a fortnight later when there is a ‘‘new’’ moon, the 
water rises higher and falls lower than between whiles, when there are the 
‘thalf-moons.”’ The tides which rise highest and fall lowest are called the 
“ spring tides,’’? and it is at these spring tides that we can go furthest, 
when the tide is out and find things that are not very often left bare, being 
generally covered with water. Knowing this we have chosen a day for 
our ramble on the rocks when there is an ebbing spring tide. It is now just 
about half tide, so we can reckon that, for the next three or four hours, it 
will continue to go down, down, down, and leave more and more rocks 
bare. We will follow the tide and keep a sharp look out for prizes of all 
kinds. 

This strip of ‘‘no-man’s-land,”’ which is covered with water and then 
bare, belonging neither to sea nor to dry land altogether, is the most 
interesting part of the world to those who take a delight in the study of 
life in all its different forms, for it is most likely that it was just in this 
‘*no-man’s-land”’ that life first appeared on the earth. Millions of years 
ago,—so long that it is no use trying to imagine the time, there was land 
and water, but no life. How there came life at first is a very puzzling 
matter, that very wise and learned men are not able to tell us. They 
have studied and observed. In the rocks that were once mud.at the 
bottom of seas and lakes, they have found the remains of plants and 
animals that used to live a very long, long while ago. Branches of trees, 
ferns, mosses, fir-cones, shells, bones of large animals, and even insects’ 
wings have been found in the hard rocks that once were as soft as the 
mud at the bottom of a pond. And these learned men who spend their 
lives in trying to make out the history of life in past times have come to 
the conclusion, from what they have found out, that when living things 
first appeared on the earth, it was in the strip of ‘‘no-man’s-land”’ between 
the high and low water marks on the shores of the seas that used to be. 

You see that one reason for this being likely is that at the edge of the 
water the waves break and foam more than far out at sea, and so there is 
more air mixed up with the water, by which it is made more healthy for 
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living beings which all need air, just as you and I do, to breathe. The 
conditions of life, as the learned men say, are most favourable in places 
just such as we are going to hunt in, and so it is very likely that we shall 
find specimens of nearly all the great divisions of animal life. Anyway, 
let us take a peep into this bit-of Fairyland that lies before us. 
See, here is a large and rather deep pool with rocks nearly all round, 
all of them covered with sea-weed and limpet shells, and ‘‘acorn- 
shells,’’ and I don’t know how many more interesting things. Peer 
down into the still, clear water. At the bottom is a patch of sand, 
and floating over it loose pieces of sea-weed, oh! such beautiful sea- 
weed, that spreads itself out and slowly floats and sways this way 
and that way. Pink, and white, and green, and crimson, and brown. 
So delicate, so wonderful. How we wish we could take it home, just as 
it is, in all its beauty, and keep it to look at always. I will fish a little 
of it out to put in one of our store bottles with some sea-water. No! not 
a great, big piece, but just a spray of the most delicate, feathery sort. 
Who can find me the nicest piece? Now see it in the bottle. Is it not 
too beautiful to be described? I will tell you how you can keep it, and 
preserve some of its beauty,—though not all: for sea-weed, and indeed 
all weeds and plants look best where they have lived and grownup. Take 
small pieces,—the best you can find, and let the sea-water drain out-of 
them. By and by they will dry and shrivel up ; but that does not matter. 
If we try to keep them wet they will decay. When you are at home, and 
your poor sea-weed looks so dry and shrivelled that it is only fit to be 
thrown away, take a large basin of clear, fresh water, and let the dried 
weed soak and float: this it will quickly do. Now take a sheet of clean 
paper and slip it under the weed as it floats on the surface of the water. 
Arrange the bits of weed in such a way as to make them look like they 
did in the pool; then, carefully lift the sheet of paper in a level position 
straight up out of the water, with the weed spread out on it, and let it 
drain. As it dries the weed will stick to the paper without any artificial 
gum, and you can keep it to remind you of the happy time you spent by 
the sea-side. If you can find out the name of the sea-weed and anything 
else about it you should try to write neatly a few notes on the margin of 
the sheet of paper. I have seen very interesting collections of dried sea- 
weed made by boys and girls, who were justly proud of them, and who 
gave great pleasure to their friends, whenever they showed and explained 
them. If you make such collections I expect your teacher or the super- 
intendent will be glad to borrow them next time there is an industrial 
exhibition, or a social party at your school. Don’t forget to have a label 
with ‘‘ Visitors are requested not to touch the specimens’’ written clearly, 
to put on the table where your valuable collection is shown. People have 
such a habit of wanting to rub and stroke things with their fingers, and 
even the cleanest fingers will do some damage, whilst those which are not 
clean will utterly ruin the nicest and most precious specimens. It seems 
to me just as bad to treat beautiful things, especially if they belong to 
other people, roughly or carelessly, as it is to behave irreverently in church 
or chapel. All beautiful things and all good things have the power to 
make us ourselves more beautiful and better; and so if we are honest 
they claim from us in return respect and reverence, so that we dread in 
re eo to harm the good and beautiful that has such worth given to it 

y God, batty ; 
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Now let us return to our pool and search for more wonders. Look at 
that periwinkle shell trotting quickly over the stones at the side. Who 
ever saw a periwinkle go at sucharate! / never did,—and no one else 
ever did, for, like the garden snail, the ’winkle likes to saunter along in a 
leisurely manner. We will capture our lively friend and see what is the 
matter with him. Oho! down sinks the shell to the bottom of the pool, 
and rolls over and seems quite empty. It won't do, Mr. Periwinkle, dead 
shells don’t scamper over stones, so we mean to have you, anyway. Roll 
up your sleeves, one of you, and get him out. There, now, Mr. P., you can 
rest at the bottom of one of our pickle-bottles until you think it safe to peep 
out and tell us why you were in such a dreadful hurry. See, there he 
comes. But what a queer periwinkle! In fact no periwinkle at all, but 
a lively little hermit-crab, who has taken ‘‘ unfurnished lodgings’’ in an 
empty shell. Look at the queer little fellow, with his eyes set on little 
stalks so that he can turn them this way and that, and take a look all 
round at the beautiful fairyland scenery in the pool, and with one very 
large nipping-claw that he keeps outside the rest, to shake hands with 
both friends and foes ! and with a smaller claw behind, which he hides 
perhaps because he is not very proud of it, Little Master Hermit-Crab 
knows well how to arrange himself in his lodging, so that all the strongest 
and best protected parts of his body are near the door, whilst the rest of 
his body and his tail, which are quite soft and unprotected, are hidden 
behind in the shell. He is a lively and warlike little fellow, and like the 
knights of old, whenever he meets with another warrior of his own kind 
he challenges him to a combat, which is often very fierce, and generally 
ends in the death of one of the two. In olden times the victorious knight 
used to take the armour of his foe, and this Sir Hermit-Crab also does, 
if he likes it better than his own, and in order to gain strength to carry his 
new armour with due dignity, he devours his vanquished foe. I never 
read of a fairy-tale knight doing such a thing, so you see that Sir Hermit- 
Crab is more thorough than the warriors of old! The one we have 
caught is quite young and is at present contented with a periwinkle 
cottage. When he is full grown he will need quite a large mansion, and 
will very likely find some convenient whelk shell in which to dwell. 

Besides the hermit-crab there are several others which we might find 
if we were looking for this kind of animal only, such as the shore-crab, 
and the porcelain-crab. I remember once I was searching in just such a 
pool as the one we are watching. I had taken off boots and stockings 
and was paddling about, and had just got some most interesting things 
in my bottle, which needed a great deal of looking at and admiring, so 
that I quite forgot about where I was, and how the time was going. 
Presently, however, I felt the little toe of my left foot gently taken hold 
of and slightly moved up and down. When I pushed aside the weed 
which covered my foot I found that a large shore-crab was ‘“‘ making 
observations”’ preparatory to a feast! He thought my pink little toe just 
the sort of thing he would like, and I firmly believe that, but for my 
strong objections, he would have started at once. As it was, however, I 
jumped with such spring and force that Master Shore-Crab was hurled to 
a considerable distance, and, in great surprise at the sudden change 
in the state of things, proceeded to bury himself in a deep bed of sand, 
whilst I sat down and comforted my poor little toe, which had had such a 
thrilling hairsbreadth escape! 
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Crabs, lobsters, prawns, and shrimps, along with sand-hoppers and 
many other similar animals, are called crustaceaus ; and there are always 
plenty of some kind or other of these hard-coated warriors in the pools at 
low water. Perhaps the most beautiful are the Atsop Prawns. Let us 
see if we can find some. This will not be easy, because the prawn is 
almost as transparent as the water in which he lives. If you see any 
moving and darting object which has here and there little streaks and 
patches of brilliant colour, catch it in your gauze net and bottle it. Now, 
look at this. Is it not the most beautiful creature you ever saw? So 
graceful in shape; and so transparent that you trace its form by the 
edges which catch the light and not by the shadows. But see what 
glorious scarlet bands there are on its long horns, and what delicate, 
scarlet markings are drawn upon its body and upon the joints of its legs ! 
How it darts, and how all those tiny leaf-like things under its body, 
behind its legs, quiver and make the water circulate about them. When 
I see a piece of very delicate carving inivory made by some skilful China- 
man or Japanese; and when I look at the works in a very well-finished 
watch made by some skilful Englishman or Swiss, I am bound to admire 
the makers of these beautiful and delicate pieces of handiwork more than 
the things they have made. What shall we say then of the Maker of so 
wonderful and beautiful and perfect a creature as a prawn, so graceful in 
form that ivory carving is clumsy beside it, and so wonderfully built up 
that it not only moves, but lives, and sees, and feels, and in its way can 
take care of itself perhaps better than you or I know how to take care of 
ourselves ? 

T. RoBINson. 
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E said in our last Chapter that, practically, we have been through 

the chief steps of all our proposed work; and it might be 

certainly left to the special taste, and ability, and means, of any reader, 

to go about some scheme of improving the walls of his own building, at 
once, without much further technical guidance. 

But to avoid any doubt of the practicability of carrying out this 
‘‘Paper scheme’’ upon actual walls, let us point out some few technical 
particulars which—as we suggested at the beginning—come into consider- 
ation according to the character of the building, and the materials thereby 
determined as most suitable. 

The size of a school-room may at once determine how much decora- 
tive work, and of what material it will be best to undertake. There are 
some smaller school-rooms and meeting-halls, and class-rooms, which 
ought to claim a parlour-like treatment, to convey an inviting sense of 
cosiness and fitness for nearer fellowship than the larger places of worship. 
Surely, in those cases where we find a habitual attendance of something 
less than fifty or sixty persons,—or in cases of class-rooms or small 
school-rooms,—we ought to feel the absurdity of a formal arrangement of 
bare pews or benches, and isolated desk or pulpit, which imply a public 
audience of strangers, and a mere lecturer’s function! A judicious use 
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of gracefully draped curtains would easily be devised to lessen the 
superfluous space: or even some well-designed panelled partition- 
screen at the ends or sides of the room, to bring the scattered 
individuals into some nearer fellowship. But this is by the way, a 
mere hint of commonsense upon the too obvious problem of how to 
hide the barrenness of our ‘‘ waste places’? in some of our larger 
meeting-houses. 

The character of a drawing-room lecture (or better still of a 
family worship scene) should be aimed at, therefore, in our decoration 
of smaller places of Sunday service. The most usual wall-design of such a 
place is, of course, that of artistic papering, with doors and window-frames 
painted, or stained and varnished, in colours matching or contrasting 
with the paper, and with similarly matching curtains at the windows, and 
doorways, and at the principal end of the room ; and there is no reason 
against some tasteful objects of worthy art-work,—good engravings or 
mono-chrome pictures, or medallion panels on the wall spaces; and 
some large vases, or bowls of terra-cotta or similar ware with foliage— 
plants or flowers, or dried palm-fronds in suitable corners or recesses. 

As to the papering of the walls, while good designs and tints are so 
easily obtainable, paper would decidedly be our best material, generally 
speaking, for that lower part of the wall above the wainscot, which we 
have sketched for space c—d (up to height of picture-line.) This 
broad space, we have already said (ch. iv.), will look well in any quiet 
tint and pattern, and this qualification is now to be easily found in almost 
every respectable paperhanger’s stock of designs: let us only choose a 
small pattern in a few gradations of one prevailing tone—and remember, 
all wood-work and curtains, and any other added furniture or ‘‘ appoint- 
ments,’’ should be either painted in graduated tints of the same colour as 
the walls, or stained and varnished a pretty deep walnut, to contrast with 
the wall-tint. 

But, before we actually begin painting or staining, or papering walls, 
the ceiling must be decided about: viz., if wood, it can be left as it is; 
but if plaster, we ought to get a decorater’s man to wash it over for us (it 
is a difficult part of the work for amateurs, but not very costly for 
professional workers) in a delicate tint as on our paper-sketch. Then, if 
we are going to paper our walls (above the wainscot) we must select our 
pattern for upper part (above ‘‘ picture”’ line, of a good bold character. 
We may find many good patterns for the purpose—‘‘ frieze’? papers—in 
our decorator’s stock, but if we do not find one the proper width, we need 
not be limited to special ‘‘frieze’’ designs, but select any bold but light 
pattern of wall-paper, and cover that part of our walls with it as a general 
“tint :’”? the lower part of wall—c to d—will then be covered witha paper 
of deeper tint but more delicate design, 7.e., smaller in its outlines of 
pattern. Between these two papers, for ‘‘picture line”’ d d, a very hand- 
some ‘‘line’’ would be formed with a wooden picture cornice, which is 
now manufactured very cheaply at all large timber-works, and specially 
shaped to hold hooks to which pictures are hung: this cornice would be 
fastened to the walls by first ‘‘ plugging ’’ them at about every three feet, 
and screwing the cornice on to these wooden plugs. Then, at the bottom 
of the paper, where it joins our painted wainscot line, the dado-border 
might be formed also of a similar wood cornice, which would dispense 
with any painted stencil border, and look much more handsome. 
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The above remarks apply to a smaller-sized room—say of 50 to 60 
occupants. For our average school or mission-room, such a scheme of 
decorating would be*somewhat costly, and moreover would not be so 
effective as an ordinary decorative treatment in paint and colour-wash 
only. To this latter treatment therefore, our remarks and our suggestions 
and illustrations, have especially been directed. 

(1) The ceiling must be dealt with as already described. 

(2) Next the ‘‘frieze”’ tint must be done in a pale tone of ‘ distem- 
per’? wash, made with a large proportion of ‘“‘ whiting” with a good 
quantity of ‘“‘size,’’ and a small quantity of the colour we want, well 
mixed with water enough to make it of a pretty thick creamy-consistency. 
It had better be mixed in a zinc bucket, and we can soon cover our wall 
with a good-sized white-wash brush. 

(3) Then, the main wall, from c to d, will be covered in the same 
manner, with the somewhat deeper and contrasting tint we have adopted 
on our sketch. 

(4) Now we shall have to clean up all the lower part of the wall where 
we have been splashing it with these water-washes, and proceed to paint 
or stain our wainscot and all our woodwork, and varnish it. 

(5) Finally, the decorative patterns are to be applied. If we can 
draw our own designs we ought to do so, and make our own “stencils.” 
For the ‘‘stencil-plate’’ is only a common, strong piece of paper, on 
which we draw the design and cut it out of the paper, leaving small 
pieces un-cut, at intervals, to keep the paper together. 

A very little practice will soon acquaint us of all these little matters, 
and we should find no difficulty in cutting a// our own designs. The 
figures on our page of illustrations (see Helper for June) show most of 
these little ‘‘ breaks” in the patterns. 

The stencilling of our patterns is done with a very stiff colour, and a 
very hard little brush, held quite upright and ‘‘ dabbed”’ on to the wall 
through the cut-out lines of our paper-pattern. Care must be taken to 
place the pattern very accurately each time we repeat it; it is well, if we 
can, to pin one end of it to the wall with a drawing-pin while we keep our 
left hand on the other end, and ‘‘dab” with ourrighthand. In dJ cases, 
where we have a long border, &c., to do, we should first see that we have 
a definite line to lay our paper along as we go, to keep the border even : 
if it is the ‘‘ Dado” border, we shall have the top-edge of our painted 
wainscot for our line, to keep perfectly on the line of bottom edge of our 
stencil pattern, and similarly on the “ picture-line’’ dd. When wehave 
stencilled our borders, &c., we can easily fill up the little ‘‘breaks”’ in our 
straight lines by going back over them with a slight shifting of paper to 
one side so as not to cover the same “‘ breaks’? this time ; but great care 
must be taken throughout this task of stencilling to avoid touching the 
wet colour with the paper or with our fingers as we move along ;—clean- 
ness is one chief beauty of all stencilled work. 

We now conclude our brief chapters on decoration in the hope that 
our words may encourage some Sunday school teachers to attempt to 
improve the interiors of their schools and class-rooms. 

Owen J. Jongs. 

Note.—Our readers are invited to correspond with Mr. Jones, 8, 
Northcote Street, Cardiff, in the event of any of them desiring to under- 
take amateur decoration.—Ed. 
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OTOD DEES, 


6é OODevening, Mr. Blatchette,’’ said Dolly, asshe opened the garden 

gate and glanced up at one of the windows of Ivy Cottage. Dolly 
was a sunny faced child, about ten years old, and she looked very bright this 
afternoon in her clean pink cotton frock, and large straw hat. Mr. 
Blatchette nodded to his little visitor, who came into the room where he 


was busy at work in front of his carpenter’s bench. ‘ Look at these 
flowers, I have brought you,”’ said Dolly, taking some roses and pinks out 
of her basket. ‘‘ Shall I put them in here?” she added, going to the 


chimney-piece, and lifting down an old broken mug. 

‘‘ Ves, Toddles, if you like,’ said Mr. Blatchette, with a smile. He 
always called Dolly, Toddles, because ever since she was a tiny child she 
had stopped at his cottage to watch him at work at his carpentering ; and 
one day when he had asked her her name, Dolly said ‘‘ Toddles ”—why 
no one knew—but she insisted upon it she was Toddles. 

People wondered why Dolly was so fond of Mr. Blatchette, for he was 
an odd little man, old and hump-backed—had come to the village some 
years ago, but had never made many friends, and seemed content to go 
on just the same, day after day, not caring about anything very much, 
except to read a few old books and smoke his pipe of an evening when 
his work was done. But Dolly always liked to come and chatter to him 
and, strange to say, he loved to have the child and listened to everything 
she told him with the greatest interest. 

‘There, aren’t they sweet ?”’ said Dolly, putting the flowers in water, 
and standing them on the bench in front of Mr. Blatchette. ‘I have 
brought my new story book. Shall I read some of it to you?” she added, 
clambering up on to the window-sill, her favourite place when she wanted a 
long talk. 

Mr. Blatchette nodded his head, and Dolly began a tale called: 


THE PRIMROSE ROOT. 


A little child came running through a wood, with a basket and trowel 
in her hand, looking about as if she wanted to find something. ‘Ah! 
this will just do,’’ she said, stooping down and beginning to dig up a 
primrose root from a ditch, : 

‘‘Oh! please don’t hurt us so,” said the primroses as they felt the 
trowel go into their roots. But the child did not seem to hear and went 
on digging away, and at last she put her treasure into her basket and shut 
the lid down. 

‘‘ Good-bye,” whispered the primroses to their companions, they were 
leaving behind. ‘‘ We shall never see you again—good-bye.”’ 

Away ran the child out of the wood till she reached the village and 
went into a cottage. Then she planted her root in a flower pot and 
carried it upstairs. ‘‘ See, Auntie,’ she cried, ‘‘ will you take these to 
Charlie?’ ‘‘ Yes dear, and I will tell him you sent them. Hewill be so 
pleased. How pretty they are,’’ she added, ‘but they look rather 
withered.” 

‘They willsoon be all right,” said the child, ‘I will give them a little 
water, and that will freshen them up.” 

After this the primroses went a long, long journey. They could not 
think where they were going, but at last they were taken out of the train, 
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and through a large town and along narrow dirty streets. _‘‘ Oh! where 
have the green fields gone, and the hedges and the birds ?’’ cried the 
primroses. ‘‘ How miiserable we shall be,’’ they said, sighing to each 
other and drooping their heads. By-and-by they were taken into a tiny 
room, where a little pale-faced boy sat by the window turning over the 
leaves of a picture book. 

“Charlie, look at what I have brought you from the country.” 

‘©Oh! Mother how pretty ; did Winny send them 2” 


‘Ves dear.”’ 
‘ They are sweet,’ he said, smiling and putting the flowers on a table 
by his side. ‘‘ I wonder if they will live though, so far from the country.”’ 


‘““We will live,’’ whispered the primroses, and they made up their 
minds to cheer and comfort the little sick boy. They came up fresh every 
Spring, and were happy though they had no green fields to look at, and 
never heard the birds singing in the hedges, or saw the butterflies go flit- 
ting by. 

* * * * * * * * 

‘That is the end,” said Dolly, looking up, but here is another story 

I want to read to you, called : 


JENNY WREN AND WATER WAGTAIL. 


The lark was singing overhead, looking like a little black speck far up 
in the blue sky ; the sun was shining over the woods and fields ; and the 
flowers were rejoicing in the warmth and gladness of the Spring-time. 
The great water-wheel went round with a whir, and the stream rushed 
merrily in and out of the rocks and over the smooth pebbles. 

But there was one little bird who did not feel as happy as she ought to 
have felt on such a fine, bright morning. Mrs. Jenny Wren was discon- 
tented with everybody and everything, and she sat on a branch of a tree 
by the water's edge, with her feathers ruffled up, looking very dejected 
and miserable. 

Just then Mr. Water-Wagtail came flying by, and, catching sight of 
Mrs. Wren, stopped to have a chat. ‘‘ What's the matter ?’’ he asked, 
seeing there was something amiss with his companion. 

‘‘ Rverything,’’ she answered. 

‘‘Dear me! that’s a great deal,” said Mr. Wagtail, in his cheery 
little voice. 

‘““Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Wren, ‘‘there’s a Nightingale been singing in 
the hedge opposite our nest off-and-on ever since it began to get dusk till 
quite early this morning, so that I hadn’t a wink of sleep all night. Then 
I have six children who are always hungry, and never seem to have had 
enough to eat; and now Mr. Wren has just gone off in a huff, because I 
told him he leaves me all the work to do.”’ 

‘Dear, dear,” answered her companion, ‘‘howvery sad, tobesure. Well 
you take my advice and gohometothelittle ones, and get as much work done 
as ever you can, and, depend upon it, Mr. Wren will soon come back in 
a good humour, for he is never out of temper long ; and I’ll go and see 
neighbour Nightingale, and ask him to keep quiet, so that you may have 
a sound sleep to-night. Good morning,—I am off to the stream to have 
a dip in the water. It’s delightful a day like this.” And away flew 
Mr. Wagtail with a merry twitter and a nod of his head. 
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In a new periodical, the Zeacher’s Outlook, the editor thus advises those 
who wish to be true educators of little children; “‘ We would have them know 
every bird and flower in their locality, and have such a purpose in their obser- 
vation as will make every vacation hour joyous with its living word, and every 
common walk an inspiration and a revelation.” 

“THINK what a ‘book’ means,” says William C. Gannett. “It means 
meeting the real poet, the best thinkers, great lives, grand heroes, if we like 
that kind. It means admission to the new marvels of science, if one choose 
admission. It means an introduction to the noblest company that all the 
generations have generated, if we claim the introduction.” 

Miss FLorENCE NIGHTINGALE, writing to the Band of Hope in connection 
with a church in Edinburgh, said: ‘“ Don’t think you can do anything 
worth doing in a fit of enthusiasm, but train yourselves carefully to any work 
you are called on to do; and think nothing too small to do carefully, or to 
train carefully for, that is for the good of your fellow-creatures.” 

Tue “ Christian Register” is responsible for the following —Sunday School 
Teacher: ‘Children, what lesson do we learn from this verse, ‘Verily, I sa 
unto you that a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven?’” 
Thoughtful Boy: ‘‘ We learn that it’s going to be a good deal harder to get 
into heaven than it is to get into the United States Senate.” 

WE have received a copy of The Happy Reader, by E.L. Young. (Thomas 
Murby, price 1/-.) The intention of the author is to interest children in word- 
building, and outline pictures for painting are scattered all over the book. 
How fortunate children are to have such bright aids to knowledge as are here 
provided for them ! 

A SoutuHport teacher writes to us as follows:—‘‘ Having read with 
interest the Rev. J. J. Wright’s article on ‘Sunday School Prayers’ I wish to 
say a few words on the subject, having some little experience as a Sunday 
school teacher and superintendent. I fully endorse his saying that the books 
we have contain prayers that are too long and not simple enough in language 
for children, though I would except the Rev. R. Dobson’s book of ‘ Prayers 
for the Sunday school and occasional use,’ which is an excellent collection. 
I do not agree with Mr. Wright about the children repeating the sentences, 
except in the case of the Lord’s Prayer, for words may be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted, and children are fond of altering words for mischief’s sake, and 
to cause others to laugh, and reverence is thus lost. Much depends upon 
the earnestness of the teacher and the fone of the school. Children will 
be impressed by earnestness, when words, however solemn, will fail if lightly 
spoken, If children were taught to have some reverence for a house of prayer 
I think it would influence their conduct, and be a great safeguard of life; and 
I find this is not cultivated among us as it ought to be.” 

‘“ ARAUNAH.”—A sacred cantata, by Arthur Pearson, L.Mus. The libretto 
of this work, written by the Rev. H. Bodell Smith, is founded upon the story 
of David’s numbering of the people as recorded in JJ Samuel xxiv. and 
I Chronicles xxi. The music, consisting of an instrumental introduction, 
an intermezzo, and twenty-four vocal numbers, is in point of difficulty well 
within reach of ordinary choirs; and in point of varied interest and tune- 
fulness likely to secure a favourable reception both from performers and 
listeners, The work affords plenty of scope for individual talent, comprising, 
as it does, solos for soprano, alto, tenor, baritone, and bass. As matters of 
detail which might be the better for revision are the varying use of the words 
“alto” and “contralto,” the use of the words “ contralto and soprano” at the 
quartet on page 4, and the absence of a contradicting natural on F in the 
eighth last bar of No. 5, ““O mighty King.” Copies may be ordered through 
the S.S.A., Essex Hall, Price 6d, Solfa edition 3d, 


